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ditch also concealed by shrubs and grass. The only
entrance is through a long sunken road often covered
to form a sort of tunnel which is made to wind, so
as to obviate the possibility of an enemy firing up
it. In time of danger these approaches are sown
with bamboo spikes (panjies), the whole forming a
defence most difficult to get through. The Was
grow a considerable amount of opium, which at great
profit to themselves is taken by Shans and Chinese.
They are also heavy drinkers of a strong spirit made
from rice, and are good agriculturists. Their dress
is conspicuous in both sexes by its scantiness and
unattractiveness. In hot weather neither wears any-
thing except on occasions of ceremony, the men then
simply wearing a strip of cotton cloth passed between
the legs and tied round the waist so that the small
tassled ends hang down in front. The women's only
garment is a short petticoat falling down from the
hips for a few inches only, made of coarse cotton.
But as the women are fair, shapely, and decidedly
pretty, perhaps scantiness of attire is the less to be
regretted. As for religion, theirs is mostly that of
spirit worship, though a few profess to be Buddhists.
They bury their dead in the village in front of the
deceased's house with all his personal ornaments.
One writer on these people states that in spite of
their head-hunting propensities which arise from a
mistaken agricultural theory, the fear of evil spirits,
and not from ferocity, they are a brave, independent,
energetic, and industrious lot; while other tribes
affirm that the Was are not bad neighbours.

North of the Was, and between them and China
proper, come the Lolos and Muhsos or Lahus, tribes